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Nervous Diseases and their Diagnosis. A Treatise upon the 
Phenomena produced by Diseases op the Nervous System, with 
Special Reference to their Causes. By H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., 
Member of the National Academy of Science. 8vo. pp. 501. Philadel¬ 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The American profession has cause for congratulation at this new and. 
important addition to its literature, and Dr. Wood has reason to feel 
proud of a work which is far in advance of the many treatises on nervous 
diseases which have appeared in the last few years. There can be^ no 
better evidence of the growing importance of neurology as a distinct 
branch of medical study than the appearance of a work like the one 
under consideration, devoted solely to the diagnosis of diseases of the 
nervous system. . . 

Dr. Wood does not waste much time or space with an introduction, 
in which he tells us at once that in studying a disease he will adopt the 
plan of going “from the symptoms back to the lesion, and not from the 
lesion to the symptoms.” This has been found, in the author s experi¬ 
ence, to be the best clinical method of studying brain and spinal dis¬ 
eases, and this course of investigation is followed throughout the work. 
The introduction is principally taken up with the consideration of neu¬ 
rasthenia, or nervous weakness, because “the symptoms of this state 
are so indefinite and fugitive, that it is almost impossible to marshal 
them into order.” Dr. Wood even insinuates that much time has been 
wasted in attempting to make neurasthenia a disease. However, though 
it may have no definite pathology, cases of this affection are increasing 
in number every day, and if some conclusion could be reached as to the 
locus morbi, a decided progress might be made in the treatment. Dr. 
Wood defines neurasthenia to be “ a bodily condition which is frequently 
associated with various chronic disorders, and not rarely coexists with 
perverted functional activity of the nervous centres, which perverted 
nerve-functions, may, however, exist independently of any perceptible 
neurasthenia, and are not simply the outcomes of the neurasthenia. 

In describing melancholia, Dr. Wood says, “The connection between 
the depressed emotions and the health of the abdominal organs is too 
well known to need comment.” The same thing can be said in regard 
to neurasthenia, which is so closely allied to mild melancholia^ that, ior 
convenience of classification, it could be placed in Dr. Wood s division 
of “ Disturbance of Intellection.” However, it must be admitted that 
nervous depression, or neurasthenia, is itself easily diagnosed, though its 
origin, or the cause for its continuance, is, as yet, a very unsettled ques¬ 
tion. Hence, until some definite conclusion is reached, this prevalent 
and very perplexing disease can find but small consideration in a 
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manual for diagnosis. The classification of diseases in this volume is 
entirely on a clinical basis. The chapter on “ Paralysis” includes all 
forms of loss of motion, cerebral, spinal, or local, and thus the system of 
studying from the symptoms to the lesion is carried out. 

The treatment of this important division of the work is full and 
interesting, and will, no doubt, make the diagnosis of these somewhat 
obscure diseases an easier task for the young specialist or the general 
practitioner. A more detailed account, however, might have been 
given of multiple neuritis, since this comparatively new disease has 
attracted lately so much attention. The persistence of the so-called 
“ anesthesia dolorosa,” even after the paralysis has disappeared, is of 
curious pathological significance, and it is singular that the sensory 
nerves should he so much more deeply implicated in a morbid process in 
which motor paralysis is the chief symptom. 

“ Motor Excitements,” “ Reflexes,” “ Disturbances of Equilibration,” 
“ Trophic Lesions,” and “ Sensory Paralysis,” constitute the next five 
chapters of the work, and it will be seen from the topics discussed, under 
these heads, that diseases are classed by their symptoms rather than by 
the lesions producing them, and thus for clinical work and study the 
book is rendered very valuable. In the following chapter on “ Exalta¬ 
tions of Sensibility,” the subject of pain, including the important 
divisions of headache and neuralgia, is considered, if not in proportion 
to its clinical demands, yet probably as fully as the scope of the work 
would justify. 

In discussing migraine Dr. Wood is satisfied with the following expla¬ 
nation of its pathology: “There have been a number of theories brought 
forward as explanatory of the attack of migraine; as these theories still 
remain theories, it is beyond the province of the present work to discuss 
them, clinical experience showing that migraine is in some way related 
to gout; secondly, that in the great majority of cases it is an inherited 
disorder, which has close relations with other serious neurotic ailments.” 

The next chapters include the study of “ Disturbances of the Special 
Senses,” “ Disorders of Memory and Consciousness,” and bring us to the 
concluding section on “ Disturbances of Intellection,” which is the most 
important chapter of the work. 

It is but fair to Dr. Wood to detail in a review of his hook the classi¬ 
fication which liis study has led him to adopt, for it makes this volume 
one of great value as a book of reference, and by avoiding a useless and 
ponderous nomenclature brings the whole subject more within the reach 
of the general profession. 

It is a matter of special significance that this latest work on nervous 
diseases should give the study of insanity a decided and prominent place 
in its pages. Neurology can never attain its true dignity until its most 
important branch is more fully and generally recognized, and when this 
truth becomes gradually more impressed on the profession the study of 
insanity will become an active clinical pursuit, and better, and more avail¬ 
able hospitals will be provided for the treatment of the insane. 



